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nd yet another— 


Solophenyl Color 


To the ever increasing line of Solopheny! colors has been added 


Solophenyl Orange T G L 


Since it carries the ‘‘Solophenyl” title it goes without saying that 
Solophenyl Orange T G L is possessed of the extreme in light 


fastness. 


Reasonable wash fastness, good dischargeability and other 


desirable properties are revealed in Pamphlet No. 60 M. 


Note:—for the time being Solopheny! Orange T G L is confined to Military orders 


GEIGY COMPANY INC. 


89-91 BARCLAY STREET NEW YORK — NEW YORK 
, Se eeRRROr ENE tes LX. 90g te 
Sole Selling Agents in FT oy oo wy In Great Britain 
United States and Canada ‘ee eiiy The Geigy Colour Co., Ltd. 
for J. R. Geigy. S.A. National Buildings 
Basle, Switzerland : i Soe noen Parsonage, Manchester 
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Providence Philadelphia Charlotte 
Cincinnati Portland, Ore. 





“Essential to the war effort’? must continue to rating our research and product development. 
guard the reserves and allocate the flow of many If you are confronted with a problem arising out 
chemical supplies. of difficulty in obtaining chemicals and textile spe- 

Helping to fill the “gaps” in chemical supply for _ cialties for your high priority business, or because 
both the war and home fronts is Cyanamid’s big _ of the non-priority nature of your manufacture, call 
wartime undertaking. It is a job that calls for upon Cyanamid. We will be glad to apply our 
action ...expanding our plants and equipment... _ facilities to help in the solution of your problem. 
speeding our production methods...and accele- There is no obligation. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID mANUrAcruRERs oF 


SULPHONATED OILS + PENETRANTS + FINISHES +» SOFT=NERS 


AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION SIZING COMPOUNDS - DECERESOL* WETTING AGENTS 


A Unit of American Cyanamid Company AND OTHER SPECIALTIES FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Seu 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N. Y. * Reg. U. S. Pat. Of 
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Aqua 


Moisture and mildew can do more damage to 
military materials than bombs for they never miss 
their target. Stopping moisture-mildew menace 
to hundreds of war-useful materials is the job of 


the Aquapel group of Fanco products. 


There is a type of Aquapel suited to every fabric 
and need. Aquapel can be applied in a single bath 
operation. One type Aquapel can be used as a 


Solving Finishing Problems Since 1904 . In the South, Howard A. Virkler, Greensboro, N.C. is 


el Repels Drops... Prevents Mildew 


straight repellent; another type as a repellent and 


mildew preventative. 


If you’re working on or toward a military contract, 
youll find that Aquapel has been designed to meet 
rigid government specifications. A call, letter or 
wire will get Aquapel working for you. 


Sleeping Bags Need Aquapel 

Shelter Tents Need Aquapel For Uniform Cloth Use Aquapel 

Woolen Overcoating Needs Aquapel Shroud Lines Need Aquapel 
Camouflaged Insect Nets Require Aquapel 


Webbing Requires Aquapel 


TLADELPHIA « PENNSYLY 
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WAVELENGTH IN ANGSTROM UNITS 


[ss LTRA-WIOLET =| VIOLET BLUE GREEN YELLOW ORANGE 


Two of Many Reasons Why 
The National Type XV Cutt is rn Demand 


for steceleraled Fading of Dyed Fabrics... 


TYPE OF LIGHT SOQURGE. This accelerated fading machine utilizes the flame type 


carbon are burning “National” Sunshine carbons. This are provides radiation recog- 





nized as the closest approach to the full spectrum of natural sunlight available from any 
light source of suitable intensity. The spectral energy distribution curve above shows the 
sieuilasiny of radiation from this are to natural sunlight, especially in those regions of the 
spectrum most important in the fading of colored materials. 


METHOD OF MAINTAINING LIGHT INTENSITY. Are wattage, upon which quality 
and uniformity of radiation depend, is closely regulated in the XV unit by the most 
llent and accurate method of are control. This consists of a mechanism built around a reversible 
motor governed by a solenoid operated relay. Deviation from the selected current value 
is never more than a fraction of one ampere. This type of arc control is used on car- 
bon are lamps designed for the most exacting constancy of energy output, such as 


contract, 
therapeutic applications, irradiation for production of Vitamin D and others. 


SCIENTIFICALLY DESIGNED TO PERFORM THESE 4 FUNCTIONS 





d to meet 
letter or 


1. To duplicate the fading effects produced by exposure to natural sunlight. 2. To 


accelerate fading action. 3. To accurately control test conditions and permit their re- 
_— production at any time, independent of weather or season. 4. To operate continuously 
quape BA : , 

Ise Aquapel tee for a 24 hour period. 


Aquapel 
NEW DESCRIPTIVE BULLETIN. Gentlemen: Please send me your new literature on the “National” 
Type XV Accelerated Fading Unit. 


Name Position 


Address 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


f CARBON SALES DIVISION, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
TRADE-MARK STAM! General Offices: 30 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


TYPE XV ACCELERATED FADING UNIT Branch Sales Offices: New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago, St. Lovis, San Francisco 
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B. F. PERKINS & SON, 
HOLYOKE, MASS., U.S.A. 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF CALENDER ROLLS IN THE WORLD 
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WE ARE DISCOVERING SOMETHING IN 
THESE DARK DAYS OF WAR 6 6 We are discovering 


that our America is just about twice as strong. twice as capable and twice as produc- 


\ 


tive as we had ever before imagined. We are proving in the shop and in the forge and im 
the factory that there is no physical achievement whieh may be desirable that ts IN pos- 


sible to us. We can do. as a people. anything... literally anvthing...that we want to do. 


DONALD NELSON 
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CAMEL DYES) 


FOR SERVICE FABRICS 


The complete Campbell line includes all dyestuffs for 


JOHN COMPBLL « ¢ ONPLNL, Ine x 





Through the Gateway to the South 
from our plant at Charleston, West Virginia, 
WESTVACO TEXTILE-GRADE CAUSTIC SODA is 
being speeded to an ever-increasing number of 
Southern mills and bleacheries. 


Uniform in analysis, car after car, WESTVACO 
TEXTILE-GRADE CAUSTIC SODA gives excellent, 
low-cost results in wet processing. 


Throughout 1943 we confidently expect to con- 
tinue to provide Westvaco caustic soda users in 
the Southern Textile Industry with their full 
requirements, both as to quality and quantity. 


Westvaco Textile-Grade Caustic Soda 


Uniformly High Quality from 
a Conveniently Nearby Source 


Liquid + Flake + Solid 


WESTVACO CHLORINE PRODUCTS CORP. 
Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y. 
Woodside Building, Greenville, S. C. 
Chicago, Iil., Newark, Calif. 


NORTH 


CAROLINA 
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A NEW SYNTHETIC AGENT FOR FIXING DYESTUFFS 
/ 


an AED CHARACTERISTICS 
PRODUCT } Prevents bleeding of direct dyes dur- 


ing finishing operations. 


2 Improves water fastness of finished 
fabrics. 


3 Minimizes need of subsequent finishing 
operations, due to softening effect. 


g Resistant to wasning, dry cleaning and 
perspiration. 








5 Resistant to hard water, acids and nor- 
mal salt concentrations. 


6 Easily applied and economical to use. 


7 A white paste sold in kegs or barrels. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC. 


PRICES AND Established 1815 * Plant at Dighton, Mass. 


- FORMULAS 
ON REQUEST PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


New York * Boston + Philadelphia +» Charlotte 
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Looking 
for NEW IDEAS 


FOR VICTORY 


@ Among the synthetic organic chemicals developed recently by 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation are several with 


interesting possibilities as plasticizer intermediates: 


2-Ethylbu- 


tanol and n-Hexanol are water-white, 


Two S1x-CarBon ALCOHOLS 


medium-boiling alcohols. By reaction 
with suitable acids, anhydrides, or acid 
chlorides, they form ester plasticizers hav- 
ing low volatility and water solubility. 
These alcohols can be supplied now in 


less-than-carload quantities. 


Hicu-Mo.ecutar-WeE1¢cuHTt GLycoits—Poly- 
ethylene Glycols 200, 300, and 400 are 
mixtures of higher glycols . . . viscous, 
light-colored, hygroscopic, water-soluble 
liquids. They are used as plasticizers for 


casein, gelatin, zein, glues, polyvinyl! alco- 


hol, and special printing inks, because of 
their low vapor pressures and moderate 
hygroscopicities. They can be esterified 
with dibasic acids to form unusual alkyd- 
type plasticizing resins. These glycols are 
available in less-than-carload quantities. 
Unusuat Soup Pvasticizer — “Dehydra- 
none” (Dehydracetic Acid) is a white, 
camphor-like, water-insoluble solid, which 
is compatible with nitrocellulose, poly- 
styrene, methacrylate and Vinylite resins. 
At present, this new synthetic organic 
chemical can be supplied in research 


quantities only. 








Chemical Formula 


(CgH5)2CHCH,OH 


| 2-Ethylbutanol 


n-Hexanol 





| CH,(CH,),CH,0H 
| Polyethylene Glycol 200 | HO(CH,CH,0),H 
| Polyethylene Glycol 300 | HO(CHsCH,0),H 
| Polyethylene Glycol 400 | HO(CH CH 20) H 


| “Dehydranone” 


CH,COCHCOCH: C(CH3)OCO 
| 


Boiling 
Point °C. 
| at 760 mm. 


Vapor Pressure 
in mm. Hg. 
at 20°C. 


Molecular 


Weight 


102.17 148.9 | L.1 
102.17 157.2 0.98 
200 avg. <0.01 


300 avg. <0.01 





100 ave. - <0.01 


168.06 Melts 108 <0. 1 





———$——__—_4 








For information concerning the use of these chemicals, address: 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC 





30 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 





PRODUCERS OF SYNTHETIC. ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


—. . . 
Vinylite” is a registered trade-mark of Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation. 
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KOPAN is a natural outgrowth of the successful use of 
PERMALON for military fabrics. Millions of yards of mosquito 
and head nettings for use by our armed forces, have been 
processed with PERMALON: K OPAN possesses all the advan- 
tages of PERMALON plus a flexibility of formula which per- 
mits extensive variations for civilian uses and specific 
fabrics. Only finest quality cellulose is used in making K OPAN. 


Colludye PIGMENT COLOR CONCENTRATE FOR USE WITH KOPAN 


As in PERMALON, no additional treatment is required when 
these colors are added to Kopan. Quick penetration — uni- 
form, clear shades are assured. THE Hart Propucts Corp. 
is the sole selling agent for Celludye Pigment Colors. 


CONSULT US: The versatility of Koran is con- 
stantly widening its field of application. Our 
technical staff will cooperate with manufacturers 
and processors to develop a Koran formula for 
their special needs. Write for further information. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP. 
lheemicile yer Loy Las of Meade lccedbing 


1440 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. N. Y. 
The HART PRODUCTS COMPANY of CANADA. LTD. ¢ GUELPH. ONTARIC 
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EASTONE YELLOW 66N 


Extra Concentrated 


Eastone* Y ellow 6GN is one of the cleanest and brightest shades of any of the acetate 
dyestuffs. It is of particular value in producing chartreuse and other green dyeings having a 
maximum brightness. Eastone Yellow 6GN has high resistance to gas fading, and it is recom- 


mended for use in combination with Eastone Blue BB to produce greens of equal fastness. 


Eastone Yellow 6GN is produced as a highly dispersed powder and has very good affinity 
and level dyeing properties at both high and low temperatures. It is well suited for all types 


of acetate rayon fabrics in either jig or box dyeing. 


Eastman Acetate Dyestuffs offer a wide variety of different colors especially developed for 
the dyeing of acetate rayon fibers and fabrics in which they are used. For information on 
Eastman Acetate Dyestuffs and their application consult our New York Sales Representative: 
F. L. Bume, 10 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y., or write TENNESSEE EASTMAN 
CORPORATION (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE. 


EASTMAN ACETATE DYESTUFFS 


*"Eastone” is a registered trade mark and denotes a type of 


dye which is dischargeable, as well as usable for plain dyeing. 











This SAFE LOW TITER SOAP Helps Guard Against 


(pally Fovcesueg Gree! 


Today’s tight production schedules leave no 
room for processing mistakes. And that's one 
big reason why alert textile men are taking ad- 
vantage of the safe, efficient processing resu!*, 
obtainable with Olate. 


FOR SCOURING AND FULLING WOOLENS 


Olate has the excellent lubricating properties so im- 
portant in the safe scouring and fulling of woolens and 
worsteds. It has the detergency necessary for loosening 
the dirt and oil present in these fabrics. And the emulsify- 
ing qualities essential in maintaining impurities in suspen- 


sion until they can be flushed thoroughly from the fibers. 


Because of its low titer, Olate solutions are fluid. They 
provide thorough, even penetration of the cloth... help 
to guard against bare spots, uneven shrinkage, non-uni- 
form fulling and poor felting. And Olate’s free rinsing 


properties help produce clean, sweet-smelling goods. 


OlatE-£&, 


XIV 


FOR RAYONS AND ACETATES 


Olate’s gentle action is a valuable asset in scouring on 
dyeing fabrics made from rayons or acetates alone as wel 
as fabrics which combine these man-made fibers with natura 
fibers. Here Olate helps guard against uneven shrinkage. I 


helps guard against streaks, dye blotches and chafe marks. 


In many ways, Olate is proving to be an efficient “helper 
in providing smooth, wartime production for countless mills 


There's likely to be a spot in your mill where Olate can do 
its bit. 


Procter & Gamble 
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Selling Age 
AQUA-SEC 
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*TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. Product and processes patented. 


i aaa SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 
~ 02 ies ee General Sales Offices: 122 East 42nd Street. New York City 
Works and Principal Offices: Fredericksburg. Virginia 


og € e Bere Aoonts: ' Pigment Colors for Use with Ceglin* Developed and Sold by 
AQUASEC CORPORATION. 1450 BROADWAY. NEW YORK * ARIDYE CORPORATION, FAIRLAWN, NEW JERSEY 
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BECCO 3 
DROGEN PEROXIDE TECHNICAL SERVICE 
for accurate, reliable, and comprehensive 
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fibres... by all Methods and Procedures in- 
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BECCO SALES CORPORATION | 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Branch Offices in Boston, New York City, Philadelphia, Chicago and Charlotte 
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Suds are not guns. They don’t shoot. But they can be 
mighty important as a morale builder. 

American sailors are the first to enjoy the luxury of a 
new kind of salt water suds, and our Navy is the first to 
have the improved sanitation and cleanliness offered 
by the new salt water soap produced from Nacconol. 

Of late we have been straining our production . . . mak- 
ing all the Nacconol we can, not only for salt water soap, 
but also for Army mobile laundries, camouflage paints, 
synthetic rubber, explosives and other war necessities. 

That’s why, from time to time, we may not always be 
able to make immediate delivery on Nacconol orders. 


To our legion of customers we repeat: “Thanks for 


b accepting the situation so understandingly.”’ 


VATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 


ALLIED 


DR STREET 


CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATIOD?P 


<3 





De-sizing cottons no longer ties up production for hours while 
goods are steeped. YARMOR 302-W, when made soluble, does 
the job cleanly, thoroughly, in a fraction of the time required 
by older methods. Here’s how. 

First, YARMOR 302-W penetrates the warp size, quickly loosens 


particles of starch and softener. Then it disperses these particles 


evenly in the de-sizing bath. Finally, the YARMOR 302-W 


suspends all size and foreign matter for quick, clean rinsing. 


You can do the job faster and cleaner by using de-sizing com- 


pounds made with YARMOR 302-W. 


YARMOR* 302-W 


is not “just a pine oil,” but an 
improved product developed by 
Hercules especially for the tex- 
tile industry. It contains the 
correct balance of terpenes and, 
when properly compounded, 
gives greatest wetting, emulsify- 
ing and dispersing action. 
Yarmor 302-W is equally useful 
in all textile wet - processing 
operations. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


YARMOR 302:-W 


NAVAL STORES DEPARTMENT 


ay, HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


WILMINGTON * DELAWARE 00-76 


1 cleaner wood scouring 2 faster fulling and scouring 3 more even dye penetration 4 better kier boiling of cotton 


XVIII 
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Uncle Sam's fighting men in the jungle, in the Arctic, on the desert - - all over 
the world - - are demanding fabrics finished to meet the extreme conditions of 
this new kind of war. @ Arkansas’ vast peacetime experience is now solving 
wartime problems .. producing for textile processing and finishing plants 
products that meet exacting government specifications. 


FRONT LINE PRODUCTS 


a 


FUNGICIDE G For mildewproofing all types AQUAROL* Produces a water-repellent finish 


of cotton cloth used in sleeping bags, webbing, on uniform cloth, overcoatings, and other military 


tentage, mosquito netting, etc. fabrics . . used in a single bath treatment with 


ARKO FIRE RETARDANT For flame- Fungicide G to impart water-repellency and 


Proofing uniform cloth, tentage, felts, etc. mildew resistance . . used in a single bath 


CULOFIX L* For preventing color-bleed aly treatment with Arko Fire Retardant to produce 
in water of direct dyed cotton. iY water-repellency and fire-resistance. 


Nie 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. ARKANSAS co. INC. NEWARK +» NEW JERSEY 
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IMPORTANT TRADE NOTES 


Sndigesot Grey IBL 


Bluish INDIGOSOL Grey IBL produces clear, bluish-tone Greys of very good 
fastness for printing, dyeing and padding. It can be shaded with any of 

fob at the Indigosol Yellows, Orange or Browns to obtain any of the shades of 
Greys Grey desired. 


One of its most important characteristics, in addition to its excellent pene- 
tration of heavy goods, is that it produces very level shades which are 
well covered even in the lightest tones. 


INDIGOSOL Grey IBL is readily soluble and belongs to the class of 
Indigosols which develop easily. 


Bitter Woah Foaleivs 


CARBIC COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
451-453 Washington Street, New York City 


BRANCHES: IMPORTERS OF THE MANUFACTURES OF EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS OF 
PHILADELPHIA DURAND & HUGUENIN S. A. PHARMASOLS 
PROVIDENCE HAMILTON, ONT. BASEL, SWITZERLAND PHARMOLS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. PHARMACINES 

Representative: Los Angeles (Hathaway Allied Products) 
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PHILADELPHIA 


Titles of 
Calco Technical Bulletins 


BULLETIN NO. 635 — Sup- 
plement No. 1: “*Dyeing 
of Herringbone Twill 0.0 
No 7, 0.0. No. 8, Khaki 
Ne. 1" 

BULLETIN NO. 674: ‘‘Dye- 
ing of Sulphon Cyanine 
Blues” 

BULLETIN NO. 676: “Nylon” 

BULLETIN NO. 679: “‘Dyeing 
of War Aid Olive Drab 
Worsted Knitting Yarn’’ 

BULLETIN NO. 681: *‘Piece 
Dyeing With Sulfur and 
Dyes of Work Cloth- 
ng” 


BULLETIN NO. 682: ‘‘Dyeing 


and Finishing of Mosquito 
Netting’’ 

BULLETIN NO. 683: ‘‘The 
Coloring of Camouflage 
Shrimp Nets’’ 

BULLETIN NO. 685: ‘Olive 
Drab Package Dyeing of 
Mercerized Yarn for Knit- 
ted Underwear’’ 

BULLETIN NO. 687: ‘‘The 
Electron Microscope and 
Cellulose’’ 

BULLETIN NO. 689: ‘‘Dyeing 
of Toweling — Olive Drab 
No. 3—Turkish and Terry’’ 


BULLETIN NO. 691: ‘‘Cloths, 
Wool, Covert—14 oz." 


SS 4 of the services is your 
DEC: ? : 
Whatever the answer, one thing remains 

certain ... : fz 

There’s no time to lose—not an end of 
cloth to waste . . . if you're to fill your share 
of the biggest order ever u ken in the 
history of American textiles! ~ 

And that’s where Calco Technical Service 
comes in! Our applications laboratories 
have made a thorough study of. government 
specifications. 

The results of these.studies provide the 
answers to your questidns—"Which dye?”... 
“How best to apply it?” For they have been 
summed up in convenient handbooks ... the 


. Calco Technical Service Bulletins. ; 


At left, you will find the current list of 
so helpful to the mills and finishing , 


CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION - AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE 


BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK 
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A Comparison of Methods for the Determination 
of Water Absorbency by Terry Towels 


V. B. HOLLAND 
Cannon Mills Co. 


INTRODUCTION 
HE textile industry is greatly in need of a standard 
method for quickly and accurately determining the 
absorbent qualities of not only terry towels, but all 
types of toweling in general. Today, there is no recognized 
standard, no two mills use the method, or if they do, their 
techniques are entirely different. The general practice has 
been for each mill to develop its own procedure which, 
with few exceptions, are very crude and yield no consistent 
comparative or relative figures. Therefore, the outstanding 
need is for a standard procedure for measuring towel ab- 
sorbency of water which will yield results that may be 
easily interpreted as a function of the qualities of the towel. 

The closest approach to what may be termed a standard is 
that specified for crash towels in Federal Standard Stock 
Catalogue No. DDD-T-511, Jan. 1934, F-3a which is a 
wick-up method and requires a minimum water rise of 6 cm. 
in 5 minutes. Recently, Larose (Am. Dyestuff Reporter 
1942, 31, No. 5, pp. 105-108, 123-124) proposed a method 
in which terry samples were placed on wet porous plates 
under a definite pressure for measured periods of time. 
The values were reported as take up of grams of water per 
gram of sample. 

The test most generally found in towel mills for quick 
routine checking of absorbency is commonly referred to as 
the “drop square test.” This consists of dropping a square 
of material on the surface of a beaker of water and noting 
time required for the square to take up water and sink. 

The purpose herein is to compare the most commonly 
used test found in mills today, the Larose method and the 
method which has been employed by the laboratory of the 
writer for the past three years. 


PROCEDURE : 
In the daily routine of checking the absorbency of finished 
terry towels, each sample was tested by three methods. The 
samples were conditioned for 3 hours at 65 per cent R.H. 
and 70° Fahrenheit and the tests conducted under the same 
conditions. 
The three methods were as follows: 
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1. The “Drop-Square Test” 
2x2 inch squares of the sample were conditioned for 3 
hours under the standard conditions above. 
were dropped on the surface of beaker of water and the 
time elapse between contact with the water and when the 
square starts to sink after becoming saturated is accurately 


The squares 


recorded. See 


Plate No. 1. 


These samples were run in triplicate. 


2.. The “Larose Method” 

This procedure was carried out exactly as stipulated by 
Larose : a specimen 2 inches square was cut from the towel 
to be tested and weighed. The specimen was then placed 
on the wet alundum plates and immediately covered with 
a glass plate weighing 35 grams and of sufficient area to 
amply cover it. After an interval of time, the specimen 
and glass plate were transferred to a tared watch glass 
with the glass plate covering the watch glass so as to pre- 
Standard 
conditions of 65 per cent R.H. and 70° F. are necessary 
for accurate results. 


vent loss of moisture, and the whole weighed. 


The results are expressed as grams 
of water absorbed per giam of towel. See plate No. 2 
for a description of the apparatus. For further details see 


Larese (Ibid., 31, No. 5, 105-108). 


3. The “Wick-Up Method” 

This method has been employed by the laboratory of 
the writer for the past three years and has been very satis- 
factory. It is a modification of the government method for 
huck and crash towels, Federal Standard Stock Catalogue 
No. DDD-T-511, Jan. 1934, F-3a. The modified procedure 
is as follows: strips of terry are cut 7/8”x6” and conditioned 
at least 3 hours at 65 per cent R.H. and 70° F. On running 
the wick-up, a small wire hook, carrying a 2 gm. weight, 
is attached to the lower end, and the strip is suspended with 
1 inch of the lower end below the surface of a 0.005 per 
cent water solution of Pontacyl Rubine R Conc. The height 
of rise is noted at 15, 60, 90 and 120 second intervals by 
means of a suitable rule mounted alongside the terry strip. 
Results are noted in inches rise per time interval. Excel- 
lent checks are obtained with ease. See plate No. 3. 
















APPARATUS FOR DETERMINING 


ABSORBENCY OF WATER BY TERRY TOWELS 






Plate 1 Plate 2 Plate 3 
Drop-Square Test Larose Method Wick-up Method 
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Table I illustrates the comparative results obtained by TABLE I 
means of the three methods in routine testing on colored — 
° = i ’ . a ye Se le Style -S are ° se “ick- 
toweling from a typical day’s production. The Wick-up amp ; ct. nn — —e 







column represents capillary rise in inches at the end of 2 | No. 9777 Rose 0.75 2.12 2.13 
: et las al Ph GED 1 lala 1 9777 Rose 0.75 1.70 2.19 
minutes ; the Larose column indicates grams of water ab- 2 9760 Peach 1.0 1.35 2.00 
sorbed per gram of towel in 1 minute ; and the Drop-Square : aa. — aoe — oy 
, ‘ : ; . 70 each PY i) : é. 
column, seconds required for sample to sink after being 3 9760 Peach 0.50 1.44 225 
placed on surface of water. . 9760 _ 4 a _ 
on ‘ : + 9760 Rose 0.50 1.6 Z 
The data in the table was selected at random from the 5 9760 Green 0.75 2.00 231 
200 samples run and the results are representative. The 5 9760 — 0.50 1.34 oo 
: a j‘ ; ; - 6 9653 Turq. 0.50 2.50 = 
reason for giving the two minute reading in the Wick-up 6 9653 eg 0.50 2.39 2.13 
results, and not the 15 second or 1 minute reading, is that 7 9653 Blue 0.75 2.18 Tr 
ees e a gp ae reg . 7 7 9653 Blue 0.75 2.25 2.13 
this laboratory has established a Wick-up of 1.90 to 2.00 8 “ 979] Blue 1.75 1.25 1.88 
inches in two minutes as being a standard for good ab- 8 “ 9791 Blue 1.75 1.78 + 
. See ie oe a on . ins 9 “* 9762 Rose 62.0 0.04 0.3 
sorbency in terry toweling. The one iminute reading was 9 “ 9762 oo 730 0.20 0.44 
selected for the Larose Method for convenience and range 10 “ 0641 Yellow 1.75 2.15 = 
: ; 10 * 9641 Yellow 1.00 2.08 2: 
of results. : te 
; 11 “ 9641 Green 7.0 1.10 1.06 
Figures 1, 2 and 3 serve to illustrate and compare the il “ 9641 Green 9.0 1.14 oa 
a ee aos vc lone =. oe - 3 12 “ 9732 Green 1.25 1.21 2: 
characteristic curves obtained with the Wick up and Larose 12 “ 9732 Green 175 111 2.00 
methods when terry toweling absorbency is checked by 13 “ 9732 Maize 1.0 1.06 225 
° ie ok ° . : ss ? i 235 
them over an extended period of time. It is co-incidental os ‘ pate sc i a 228 
that although these two methods measure absorbency by 14 “ 9768 Green 0.72 1.82 = 
eta aie aici Rie Batis: of cnninen te of . 15“ 9768 Yellow 2.75 1.96 
means of diverse units, the limits of range is about the 13 « 9768 Yellow 375 191 163 
same in both. The sharpness of break of the Larose curves 16 “ 9766 Rose 1.0 1.54 = 
is quite noticeable when compared with the more gradual 7 Z ao oe 4 7 ao 
e re ° ellow . . “ 
lag of the Wick-up curves. As shown by the curves, this 17 “ 9733 Yellow 0.75 0.95 = 
break generally occurs around a three minute time interval. ~ fa jt — re ns 319 
z e 798 ose U.4 0 ° 
DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 19 “ 9733 Peach 0.75 1.42 2.19 
r . . . “ 756 ? 
Where the terry towel has a uniform pile, consistent = e gl nag ryt yo < 
. . < < 1te <& 
checks may be obtained by all three methods. Differences 20 “ 361 White 1.25 1.55 2.56 
. . “ : 19 
occur when terry towels having woven figured designs are 21 362 White 1.50 1.82 : 
7 . , _ 21 “ 362 White 2.00 1.76 2.25 








tested. This means that some areas of the towel are free of 
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Fig. 1—Absorbency of Yellow Terry Towel 


pile and, in the case of the Larose procedure, less surface 
is contacted, and consequently less water is absorbed in 
the measured interval of time. Such a condition has no 
appreciable effect on results obtained by the Wick-up 
method. The Drop-Square results are effected as with the 
Larose, but the differences are considerably smaller. The 
differences here would obviously be small when the speed 
at which the square takes up the water is taken into ac- 
count. 

In Figs. 1, 2, and 3 it is shown that the Larose and Wick- 
up Methods yield consistently characteristic curves. The 
curves for the Larose Method break comparatively sharply 
whereas, those of the Wick-up procedure are long and 
The fact 
that these curves are characteristic is a definite aid in setting 
As Larose brought 


flat,— more nearly approaching a straight line. 


up a value for good or poor absorbency. 
out, that a towel is useless for drying purposes after it has 
absorbed 150 per cent of its weight of water, there is no 
need to take measurements, in the case of either method, 
beyond a time interval of one or two minutes. 

In addition to accurate, interpretable results, it is essen- 
tial that a standard procedure for measuring the water 
absorbency of towels be characterized by simplicity and as 
little manipulation as possible. In most mills concerned 
with this testing, the operators carrying out the routine 
work are seldom technically trained and do not realize the 
importance of controlled conditions. It is true that all three 
tested methods are relatively very simple when compared 
to ordinary chemical analysis, yet a method cannot be too 
simple to eliminate errors of the human element. 

Unquestionably, the Drop-Square test is the simplest to 
carry out. It requires a minimum of apparatus and the least 
manipulation. The Wick-up Method likewise, requires no 
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Fig. 2—Absorbency of Peach Terry Towel 
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Fig. 3—Absorbency of White Terry Toweling 


special apparatus and is only slightly more difficult in 
manipulation. The Larose Method uses more special ap- 
paratus, but this may easily be constructed by any tin shop, 
and more manipulation is needed than with the previously 
mentioned methods. 

It must be brought out that for accurate, day to day 
routine absorbency testing, the atmospheric conditions must 


be reasonably close to a set temperature and humidity all 
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the time. For comparative, hurried checks, this is not 
necessary. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Both the Wick-up and Larose Methods may serve as 
standard procedure for measuring the water absorbent 
qualities of terry towels. The Wick-up is somewhat simpler 
and faster due to less manipulation, but the Larose Method 
has an advantage in that it applies pressure in simulating 
ordinary usage. In order that consistent results be obtained, 
both should be carried out under standard conditions and 
a fair degree of skill. 

The Drop-Square Method is not suitable for a standard 
procedure since its units of measurement is limited, varying 
weights in towels would make it difficult to set up a standard 
for all towels, entrapped air would introduce further errors, 
and no two squares are dropped alike by the same operator. 
However, this test is admirably suited for comparative 
routine quick-testing at the mill production line. 

The writer has attempted to present three methods for 
determining, in some measure, the water absorbent quali- 
ties of terry towels with comparative figures in order that 
the reader may evaluate for himself the merits of all 
methods. Undoubtedly, one method may suit the conditions 
and needs of a particular mill more than others. One fact 
still remains, and that is the definite need for a recognized 
standard procedure for measuring the water absorbent 
qualities of towels. 


Acknowledgment is to be made to Miss Alice Petrea and 
Mrs. Virginia Rodgers who conducted most of the tests in 
this paper. 
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HOW TO MAKE PIPING NOISELESS 


W. F. ScHAPHORST 


EAD-SPLITTING noises are often transmitted 

through metal piping—water hammer noises, me- 
chanics’ blows, vibration noises, hissing sounds, etc.—and 
yet but little is ever done about it except once in a while, 
to cover the piping. That “helps,” true enough, but the 
noises are merely “wrapped up”—not eliminated. Metals 
and liquids are better transmitters of sounds than are air 
and other gases. 

This question therefore naturally suggests itself: “Why 
not stop metal pipe noises by inserting isolated joints at 
occasional intervals?” It can be done by following the 
same method that is so successfully employed in isolating 
machinery vibration. This writer recently put the ques- 
tion to concerns who are in the vibration isolation business 
and he received favorable replies. It was suggested that 
screwed flanges of ample dimensions be used with broad 
and thick cork gaskets. Cork is an excellent material for 
vibration isolation. ‘The bolts, too, should be cork isolated 
at each end and should be completely surrounded by 
isolating material so that there will be no metal-to-metal 
contact in the joint whatever. Such a joint should prove 
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to be leakless under high pressures and temperatures 
and it should effectively stop sound waves through the 
metal. piping. Canvas and rubber joimts are now success. 


fully used on low pressure ventilating ducts for eliminating 


metal duct noises. The above method would elimina, 
noises from high pressure piping, so why not do it? It js 
entirely feasible and “vibration experts” agree with the 
writer. 

Joints of this type will doubtless make their appearance 
presently. 
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HOW TO FIGURE FUEL SAVING 


W. F. ScHAPHORST 


ANY users of fuel, eager to save fuel as well as 

money, are asking this question: “After installing a 

fuel saving device which has reduced the temperature of 

our chimney gas, how can we now correctly compute the 
fuel saving?” 

This is the way: How many degrees F. has the tem- 
perature of your chimney gas been reduced? Multiply 
that reduction in deg. F. by the number of pounds of gas 
per pound of fuel. Multiply that by 24. Then divide by 
the heat value of the fuel in Btu. per pound. The result 
is the saving in per cent. For example if the temperature 
of your chimney gas was 650, and it is now 500, the 
duction is 150 deg. F. If there are 19 pounds of gas per 
pound of fuel, and the fuel contains 14,000 Btu. per pound, 
apply the above rule and you will find the saving to be 
4.9 per cent. Or, more roughly, if you don’t know all 
of these things, simply divide the reduction by 30. Thus 
150 divided by 30 equals 5 per cent. 
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NO BELT “PULLS LIKE A CHAIN” 


W. F. ScHAPHORST 


VERY once in a while we read impossible claims con- 

cerning various belts which are doubtless based on 
enthusiasm rather than on facts. For instance I have heard 
many a salesman say, “My belt pulls like a chain.” 

There is no belt in the world that pulls like a chain and 
there never will be. The only way in which a belt can be 
made to pull like a chain is to put teeth in it, but as soon 
as teeth are put in a belt it is no longer a belt. It ther 
becomes a “toothed drive.” 

This applies to all belts regardless of material—leather, 
rubber, cotton, balata, and even steel. 

All belts slip, or creep, regardless of material. Chains 
neither slip nor creep. Creep in a belt is unavoidable 
because all belts are elastic. Creep is an elastic property 
and can be computed in advance with positive precision. 
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Processing of 
SYNTHETIC TEXTILE FABRICS* 


CLARK HEYDON 
United Piece Dye Works 


HEN I was asked to take part in this dis- 

cussion on the dyeing and finishing of synthe- 

tic fibers I felt that anything I could say from 
the technical side to the members of the New York section 
would be very much like “carrying coals to Newcastle.” 
I do believe, however, that this is probably a very good 
time to review practical work to which we have all con- 
tributed, as it seems to me that the post-war period will 
bring us new problems which at the moment are difficult 
to anticipate. This does not mean that the work on which 
we have been and are still currently engaged will not be 
important after the war. It will be, but it will be supple- 
mented by newer synthetic fibers, new processes for han- 
dling these fibers and new synthetic products to facilitate 
these processes. Up to the moment we have had relatively 
little experience in the behavior of these fibers and prod- 
ucts in practical dyeing processes. 

The development of synthetic fibers in dress goods con- 
struction of the present time can be considered as being 
similar to the situation which existed at the end of the 
last world war. While several types of “artificial silk” 
were known at that time, the only ones which continue to 
have importance today are the regenerated celluloses, vis- 
cose and Bemberg and acetylated cellulose popularly known 
as acetate. Already during the present war we have be- 
come very familiar with at least three new synthetic fibers— 
nylon, Aralac and Vinyon. While one does not necessarily 
like to correlate scientific achievement with world catas- 
trophe, it does seem more or less natural to divide my re- 
marks into two phases: 

1. Processing, in retrospect, of viscose and acetate fab- 

rics during the post World War I period and 

2. The prospect of developments following the present 

war insofar as it is possible to view them at the 
moment. 

As for the past, the only important continuous filament 
fiber of other than synthetic origin was silk, long regarded 
as the aristocrat of textiles. Its beauty, strength and value 
as a textile fiber need no comment from me other than to 
say that it holds a very soft spot in my own heart.- I 
entered the textile field when silk was at its height of 
popularity and witnessed, very closely, its retrogression. 
In fact my contribution to its downfall consists of having 
weighted many million vards of silk fabrics. 


*Presented at meeting, New York Section, March 5, 1943. 
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It is not difficult to understand that the first attempts to 


produce synthetic fibers were based on emulating nature's 
process of spinning continuous filaments as practiced by the 
silk worm. It was also easiest to use these fibers in con- 
tinuous filament form, so that the first fabrics woven from 
synthetic yarns used these yarns in filament form. It js 
only comparatively recently that we have been processing 
fabrics woven from synthetic yarns which have been cut 
into staple lengths and spun. It is readily understood that 
yarns spun from cut staple offer much more variety and 
novelty in fabric construction than is obtainable from fila- 
ment yarn. 

Improvements in tensile strength and appearance of 
the older fibers as well as added experience in fabric con- 
struction have brought them to a very high state of de- 
velopment. 

Concerning future developments, it is not my intention 
to put myself in the position of a prophet as I briefly dis- 
cuss the possibilities of the future. It is, however, some- 
thing we should be thinking about continually. We should 
take every opportunity of experimenting with the newer 
fibers or combinations of them whenever they present them- 
selves, even if only in limited amounts. In this way wi 
can determine their characteristics, both physical and chem- 
ical and thereby better visualize their possible uses in 
textile materials. 

I believe it will generally be agreed that nylon is the out- 
standing contribution of science to the synthetic yarn field 
of the past few years. The fact that its tensile strength 
and elasticity are at least equal to that of natural silk and 
that this strength is maintained when completely wet, places 
nylon in a class by itself when compared to other synthetic 
yarns, 

You all know that nylon had created quite a reputation 
for itself as a substitute for silk hosiery yarn even prior to 
its currently more important use for parachute cloth. The 
almost overnight transfer from a knitting yarn to a weaving 
yarn has brought nylon more rapidly to the front, as far 
as piece goods finishing is concerned, than would normally 
have been the case. When the war is over and civilians are 
asked to absorb the output of plants geared up to wat 
production we must, without doubt, expect to see nylon in 
fabric construction in ever increasing variety. It stands 
to reason that the manufacturers of the product will be 


seeking new outlets for it. It will be necessary to have 
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available the necessary information for processing these 
fabrics as they appear. Already several contributions have 
heen made to this Association on subjects in this direction 
but I feel sure that the authors themselves would be the 
frst to admit that the information developed so far has 
only scratched the surface. Some of the physical charac- 
teristics of nylon are entirely different from our present 
conception of textiles. It is highly thermoplastic and con- 
sequently more permanently reactive to heat than other 
textiles. Its elasticity characteristics must change our ideas 
on the use of the tenter frame for width control, such as 
we use on fabrics of the older synthetic yarns. The neces- 
sity of some kind of “presetting” operation to reduce shift- 
ing of warp and filling and prevent excessive creasing is 
a problem which has not been finally solved as far as fabric 
processing is concerned. 

It is reasonable to expect that combinations of nylon and 
other fibers will come to us for dyeing and finishing. These 
new fabrics will most likely be in the high price field and 
experimentation will be expensive but we would be foolish 
toassume that they will be easy to process. I feel, personally, 
that this is the time to give some thought to these new 
problems which actually are not very far away. 

The same remarks apply also to such new fibers as Ara- 
lac, Vinyon and others. Many of us have already come into 
contact with considerable quantities of these fibers in our 
daily work. No one can say at this time how important 
they are going to be in the future. Who would have dared 
prophesy in 1918 that the production of viscose rayon in 
1941 would have reached the total of 471,000,000 Ibs. 
in the United States alone, or that Acetate would have 
achieved a corresponding total of 133,000,000 Ibs. These 
figures are the best indication I can give you of the impor- 
tance of trying to keep pace with the developments of syn- 
thetic fibers in our practical processes of dyeing and finish- 
ing them. 

In view of fabric types which will probably develop in 
the future it might be of interest to review very briefly 
the history of rayon fabric development during the past 
twenty-five vears. 

In filament yarn fabrics, the first all ravon ones were 
fabrics such as crepes, satins, taffetas, etc. woven from 
bright yarn and later from a delustered yarn—pigmented 
light weight taffetas. About 1922 acetate rayon became im- 
portant not only as a self fiber for lining taffetas, etc. but 
also for 2x2 and 4x4 crepes, gamzas, matelasses, etc. these 
were almost invariably acetate warp-rayon filled fabrics. 
Acetate yarn cannot be crepe twisted as it is too brittle 
but its value in hand and drape, etc., made it a “natural” 
for such fabrics. The determining factors in these fabrics 
were denier and degree of crepe twist and methods of 
handling in the dyehouse depended on their construction. 
Then later came a change from crepes to alpacas and 


romaines with acetate and rayon in both warp and filling. 


These meant new methods of boil-off, crepe-setting, etc. 
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The advent of the spun fibers made it possible to con- 
struct fabrics with all sorts of combinations of fibers. 
Important among these have been the all rayon spuns as 
tropicals, rayon and wool mixtures, rayon and acetate 
mixtures, etc. The latter may be as yarn mixtures or staple 
blends. At the present time we are processing such com- 
plex combinations as rayon, acetate, wool, cotton and Ara- 
lac—all in the same fabric. . 

From this point on I should like to treat the subject in 
a slightly more practical manner. 


OPERATIONS BY PRE-FORMULATION 


Great progress has been made in the last few years by 
dyeing and finishing plants in carrying out processes by 
accurate pre-formulation. 

All fabrics handled are analyzed for composition and 
construction. With this information it is possible to 

1. Select best method of scouring. 
2. Formulate dyeing methods accurately. 
3. Formulate finishing methods. 

The greatest benefits from this procedure, of course, 
result in the dyeing. The loss of money and time which 
resulted from the “hit and miss’ methods of years ago 
were tremendous. Prediction of amounts of dyestuffs and 
assistants necessary to obtain a certain shade, based on 
accurate knowledge of composition and characteristics 
of the fabric to be handled, is very largely responsible for 
the low cost at which fabrics can be handled today. 

Uniformity of quality is also helped materially from the 
standpoint that if a definite amount of materials must be 
made to do a certain job, the conditions under which they 
are used must be kept constant. Ease of obtaining ac- 
curate cost anticipation information as well as accurate 
ultimate cost is the final advantage of operating a piece 
goods dyehouse by pre-formulation. 

To make the method fully comprehensive it must be 
properly control of dyestuff 


supported by complete 


strengths as purchased. Further, complete knowledge of 
fastness characteristics as well as dyeing characteristics 
must be known for all dyestuffs available and these prop- 
erly related to their price. 

In this connection it is an interesting fact that in plants 
using this system anticipated dyestuff consumption over 
a year’s time usually does not vary more then 5% from 
actual consumption. Another point which very nicely 
brings out the economy angle is that with this system, 
15-20% of dyeings do not require additions to the dye 
bath beyond formula requirements when a general run of 
light and medium shades are handled. When navies and 
blacks are processed it seems to be possible to attain 75 
per cent or greater accuracy in handling them by formula. 

Senefits derivable from pre-formulation extend to the 
finishing operations of today where finishes of the resin 
type are so largely made use of. With the information 
made available by this system, we can more accurately 
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predict maximum and minimum resin contents required 
to accomplish the desired effect. 
SCOURING 

It js needless to point out the great progress made in 
surface-active agents during the last decade. They have 
multiplied at a really appalling rate during the past few 
years and the rayon operator has a most imposing list at 
his disposal. It becomes very much of a problem to 
determine the most effective agent for a given job. 

The main general classes—the sulfuric acid esters of the 
fatty alcohols, the amide types and the alkyl aryl sulfon- 
ates—each have properties which fit them for specific uses 
in every modern scouring department. 

In spite of the effectiveness of these newer agents in 
coping with water-hardness and acidic conditions and their 
generally good wetting properties, soap is still very much 
in the picture as a scouring agent. The detergency and 
emulsifying properties of soap are still hard to beat when 
cost is taken into consideration. So it will be found that 
operators will go to great trouble to force soap to do 
their scouring job. Various phosphates such as hexa- 
meta phosphate, tetra pyro phosphate, trisodium phos- 
phate, etc., have been of great help in this respect. 

It is possible to make very nice compromises ‘between 
the newer agents and soap. For instance one can use soap 
for scouring and then handle any calcium soap which may 
be carried into the dye bath from the scouring wash by 
means of a dyeing assistant which has great ability to 
peptize the calcium soap as well as having high calcium 
resistance. It is, of course, also possible to use soap and 
a newer agent in the same bath to surpress some of the 
weaknesses of soap. 

So much for scouring agents. As to equipment, this 
has kept in stride as well. I should like to point out, 
however, the open-width, loop scouring machine as being 
a very noteworthy recent development. 

It seems to have become necessary for dyers to do 
considerably more enzyme desizing in recent years, par- 
ticularly where spun rayons are concerned. The increasing 
use of starch as a sizing agent seems to be due to its 
cheapness and to the fact that more and more cotton 
mills have gone into these lines and seem to be using 
types of sizes they are most familiar with. 
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FINISHING 
From a finishing standpoint, lines utilizing urea-for- 
maldehyde resin finishes have been particularly successfyl, 
Growth of the development of the application of resins 
in textile finishing has, of course, been fully anticipated 
during these last years. The very definite enhancement 
which these finishes give to fabrics by way of improved 
grease-resistance, improved resistance to shrinkage, jn- 
creased bulk, improved hand and permanence has made 

their increasing use quite obvious. 
These urea-iormaldehyde finishes as a single class pro- 
There are 
three principal types that one can employ—jirst the low 


vide an extremely flexible method of finishing. 


polymer type with creaseproofing and shrinkage control 
properties, second the high polymer type fiber stabilization 
and hand control and third the emulsion types for hand 
control. When some of the newer surface-active softening 
agents are brought into the picture there results an infinite 
number of types of finish possible of attainment. 

There are, of course, many problems attendant in the 
application of these resins. Very careful control must 
be continually maintained in their application. The prep- 
aration of the resins calls for continuous and careful check 
In the fabrics themselves great care must be taken in 
many respects. It is important that sufficient care be 
given in order to insure proper permanence. Residual 
formaldehyde in the fabric must be continually checked 
to see that it is before allowable limits. Dyestuffs must 
be especially selected for subjection to resin application. 
Odor of fabrics must be regularly followed. It must be 
made certain that fastness of colors, abrasion resistance 
and tensile strength are not adversely affected by the ap- 
plication of these resins. 

In conclusion, I should like to apologize for the sketchi- 


ness of this paper but it is quite difficult to handle a sub- 


ject of this type in so very short a time in any other 
For more detailed treatment on any particular 


fashion. 
phase of finishing I must again refer you to the many 
excellent papers presented to you in the past. And fur- 
ther, I should also like to refer you to three groups of 
individuals who are perhaps the best of all finishers—the 
dyestuff and auxiliary salesmen, the dyers representatives 


and the converters. 
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Reducing Time of 


VAT DYEING WITH TEXTONE* 


A. L. DUBEAU, E. G. FENRICH and G. P. VINCENT 
The Mathieson Alkali Works (Inc.) 


HOUGH the vat dyes and some of the sulfur dyes 

are more difficult to apply than many other dye- 

stuffs, they are favored for certain purposes, be- 
cause they are remarkably fast to light and washing. For 
this reason, some of them are standard for the production 
of the olive-drab and khaki poplins and twills that are 
needed for army uniforms, tents and other military uses; 
and, 28 the maximum possible vardage of these fabrics 
must now be produced, an improvement in the dyeing 
process that materially speeds it up is of special importance 
at this time. 

This improvement consists in the use of Textone (sodium 
chlorite) as an oxidizing agent for these dyes. 

As is well known, all of the vat dyes and many of the 
sulfur dyes are insoluble in the media commonly used by 
dyers, but when reduced in an alkaline solution they form 
soluble leuco compounds. In practice, they are first applied 
to the cloth in the insoluble form, then reduced to the 
soluble form to effect even penetration into the fibers, and 
finally reoxidized which causes them to revert to their 
original insoluble state. 

All of the leuco compounds will oxidize when exposed 
to the air; but the process is relatively slow and the color- 
ing is often uneven, so that some sort of an oxidizing agent 
is generally employed to accelerate and control the oxida- 
tion. Hydrogen peroxide, sodium perborate and, especially, 
sodium dichromate in an acetic acid solution have hereto- 
fore been used, but practical experience indicates that Tex- 
tone is especially suitable for this purpose. 

Textone was developed on a commercial basis by the 
Mathieson Alkali Works about two years ago and is now 
being widely used for bleaching cotton, rayon and other 
cellulosic fibers, because it destroys the coloring matter in 
the fibers without degrading the fibers themselves. 

When Textone is used to oxidize vat and sulfur dyes, 
the end product of the reaction is common salt, which is 
easily washed out. Fewer washings are needed with the 
Textone process, and this enables dyers to increase their 
output by as much as 30 per cent. 

In addition, there is no danger of dulling the shade ; the 
goods are more absorbent and have a softer hand; and no 
health hazards are involved. Even the use of acid may be 


eliminated, as in many cases Textone is preferably used 
in an alkaline solution. 


ee 


* P . . * . - 
Presented at meeting, Philadelphia Section, March 5, 1943. 
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The chemical costs of the Textone and the dichromate 
processes are about the same; but, as the Textone process 
is more rapid, the cost of operating the jig per unit length 


of cloth processed is materially reduced. 


DETAILS OF THE TEXTONE PROCESS 


When an alkaline solution of Textone is used as the 


oxidizing agent, the general procedure in jig operation is 
as follows: 

Aiter the dye on the goods has been reduced to leuco 
form, the reducing solution is dropped, and the cloth is 
viven from one to four ends in cold water. 

The amount of Textone that will be required for com- 
plete oxidation of the dye depends upon the weight of the 
cloth, the amount of dye to be oxidized, and the number 
of washes given the cloth before oxidation. In practice, 
it is found that between one-half and one pound of Textone 
covers most conditions. 

In making up the oxidizing solution, sufficient sodium 
bicarbonate is dissolved in the usual amount of water in the 
jig to keep the final pH of the bath from exceeding 10.0. 
The amount required will vary with conditions, but from 
five to 20 pounds are generally needed. Then one-half of 
the Textone to be used is added to the bath. 

The cloth is given one end in this solution; then the rest 
of the Textone is added, and the cloth given three more 
ends. The temperature of the bath should be kept at not 
less than 140° F. 


for sulfur dyes. 


for vat dyes and approximately 130° F. 


The oxidizing bath is then dropped, and the cloth is 
given one or two ends in hot water and is shelled up through 
cold water. 

If the goods are to be soaped, the soap or the detergent 
can be added to the oxidizing bath after the second end. 
The temperature is brought up to 180° F., and the cloth is 
given two ends. 

As Textone will not injure the fibers of the goods, the 
concentration of the solution is not critical, but can be 
varied over a considerable range without harmful results. 
The best way to measure out Textone is to make up a stock 
solution by dissolving the contents of a shipping container, 
which holds 100 pounds, in 50 gallons of water. As each 
gallon of the stock solution contains two pounds of Tex- 
tone, the required amount can be ladled out as needed, thus 
eliminating the need of weighing out each charge separately. 
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The bicarbonate is added to the oxidizing bath in the 
solid form. It, too, can be easily measured out, as a two- 
quart dipper holds about five pounds. An important func- 
tion of the bicarbonate is to convert into sodium carbonate 
any caustic soda left in the cloth from the reducing bath. 

Should the goods show a mottled effect due to the use of 
an insufficient amount of the oxidizing agent, the condition 
can be corrected by adding more Textone to the oxidizing 
bath. By contrast, if this trouble develops when dichromate 
is being used, the dye must be reduced again and then 
reoxidized. 

Under certain circumstances, it may be desirable to use 
an acid oxidizing solution instead of an alkaline one. In 
this case, the procedure is the same as that already out- 
lined, except that a solution of approximately the following 
proportions is used: 


Textone 
Acetic Acid—28% 
About three ounces of tetrasodium pyrophosphate or a 
similar detergent material may also be added to advantage. 


SPECIFIC APPLICATIONS 


Alkaline Solutions 
Heavy Twill, 2 Yards per Pound 
Fabric from reducing bath is given four ends through 
cold water. 
Then, one end in the following solution: 
Textone 
Sodium Bicarbonate 
Water 
Bath temperature 
Another one-quarter pound of Textone is then added to 
the bath, and fabric given three more ends. 
Then, one or two ends through hot water at 180° F. 


i 


Four ends through soap and soda-ash solution. 
Three ends through hot water; shell up through colg 
water. 
Challis Type Sfun Rayon, 10 Yards Per Pound 
Fabric impregnated with reduced Indanthrene vat dye jg 
given two ends through cold water. 
Then, one end in bath containing: 
Textone 
Sodium Bicarbonate 
Water : 
Bath temperature, 140° F. pH...8.3 to 8.45 
Then, another one-eighth pound of Textone is added to 
the bath, and fabric given three more ends. 
Then, two ends through hot water; shell up through 
cold water. 
Twill, 2 Yards per Pound 
Fabric impregnated with reduced sulfur dye is given four 
ends in cold water. 
Then, one end in following bath: 
Textone 
Sodium Bicarbonate 
Water 
Bath temperature 
Another one-quarter pound Textone is then added to the 
bath, and fabric given three more ends. 
Then, four ends through hot water, and pass to soaper. 
Acid Solutions 
Twill, 1.69 Yards per Pound 
Fabric impregnated with reduced vat dye is passed with- 
out washing, and given three ends in the following bath: 
1 Ib. 
gal. 


gal. 


Textone 
Acetic Acid 
Water 
Bath temperature 
Then, wash, and pass to soaper. 





-- — —— 


APPLICATION BLANKS 


for Individual 
and Corporate 


MEMBERSHIP 


may be obtained from 


the Secretary 


Dr. H. C. Chapin, Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell, Mass. 
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MEMBERS AND GUESTS ATTENDING PIEDMONT SECTION MEETING 


Some of those in attendance at the meeting on March 6th in Greenville, S. C. Report of the meeting 


appeared in the March 29th issue. Photos by Robert W. Philip. 


Thomas R. Smith, president of the A.A.T.C.C.; Lieut. Col. Thomas D. Lewis, Jeffersonville Quartermaster 
Depot, who discussed his work at the depot: C. Norris Rabold, chairman of the Piedmont Section; Elmer C. 
Bertolet, Jeffersonville Quartermaster Depot, who spoke on “The Finishing of Army Ducks with Particular 
Reference to Mildew Proofing”; P. J. Wood, a past president of the A.A.T.C.C.; and Henry B. Dixon, 

treasurer of the Piedmont Section. 


ABOVE—Byrd Miller; R. W. Arrington; C. B. Hayes; C. B. Hayes, Jr.; 
R. W. Jacoby; Samuel L. Hayes; and George Shoemaker. 


LEFT—Arthur R. Thompson, Jr., publicity chairman of the Piedmont 
Section and a newspaper reporter. 


ABOVE—Ed. Briggs; T. J. Nuckolls; Homer ABOVE—(Facing camera)—Capt. Kelly Traynham; Hugh 
Whelchel: and H. Gillespie Smith. Puckett; Laurie E. Whittelsey; R. Hobart Souther; and 
; John C. Cook. 


BELOW—AIll . M - FB. B. Bose, ir.; : : 
Curt Muellor a es E. es Mg BELOW—R. H. Smith; W. H. Bertolet; Hyman H. Field; 
and Raphael E. Rupp. 
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TRADE NOTES @¢@ 


e@ 1943 FALL WOOLEN AND RAYON 
COLORS 

In keeping with its firmly established 
wartime policy, The Textile Color Card 
Association’s 1943 Fall Woolen and Rayon 
Colors, just issued to members in confiden- 
tial swatch form, have been chosen not 
only for their fashion value, but with the 
aim of conserving vital dyestuffs. In plan- 
ning its color conservation program for 
fall, the Association has been guided as 
usual by its official Dyestuff Advisory Com- 
mittee. Moreover, this season it has given 
its fullest cooperation to the Silk and 
Rayon Printers and Dyers Association of 
America, as well as to the Textile Distribu- 
tors Institute, in a joint movement to pro- 
mote colors which will conserve dyestuffs 
and conform to dyeing restrictions, as de- 
termined by the War Production Board’s 
Conservation Order M-103, as Amended 
January 30, 1943. 

Whereas, last season, the Association’s 
Woolen and Rayon Collections featured 
different shades with few exceptions, this 
fall, as a further effort toward color con- 
servation, it was explained by Margaret 
Hayden Rorke, Managing Director, all of 
the shades in the rayon group, with eight 
exceptions, are prototypes of the woolen 
colors and carry the same names, thus re- 
ducing considerably the total number of 
colors available for fall merchandising. 

With reference to the woolen group, the 
notation is made that every color in the 
collection is adaptable to all woolens and 
worsteds, wool and re-used wool, wool and 
re-processed wool, woolen and rayon mix- 
tures and woolen and cotton mixtures. As 
regards the rayon collection, Mrs. Rorke 
explained that all of the colors have been 
selected so that they are of a character that 
will offer a minimum of difficulty when 
they are reproduced on any fiber or mix- 
tures of fibers, with consideration of limi- 
tations and restrictions of dyestuffs. 


@ JOINS NORTH STAR WOOLEN 

Charles L. Hayward, recently sales rep- 
resentative of the TelAutograph Corpora- 
tion, has joined the North Star Woolen 
Mill Company of Minneapolis as a research 
engineer. Mr. Hayward, who holds an elec- 
trical engineering degree from Columbia 
University where he specialized in electro- 
chemistry, will devote himself to North 
Star’s rapidly-expanding research program. 


@ CAMOUFLAGE FINISHES 

A new fire, water and weather resistant 
finish for cotton camouflage nets used in all 
climates has been announced by the Fine 
Chemicals Division of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company. 
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NEW 


INVISIBLE CHEMICAL 
“RAINCOAT” 


The new invisible “raincoat” which can 
be formed on cloth, paper and many 
other materials by exposing them to 
chemical vapors is demonstrated here by 
Dr. Francis J. Norton of the General 
Electric Research Laboratory by holding 
treated and untreated filter papers under 
a water faucet. On the untreated paper, 
the water is absorbed; on the treated, it 
rolls off the surface. The process was 
discovered by Dr. Winton I. Patnode, 
G-E research chemist, and was described 


in the March 29th issue of the Reporter. 


It is stated that the Army Engineers have 
tested the new chemical finish, which is 
flexible in sub-zero weather, but which 
will not become sticky or support combus- 
tion at high temperatures. It is made in 
sand and olive drab shades, which colors 
are said to be very fast to light and expo- 
sure. 

This finish is said to eliminate the ob- 
jectionable properties and hazards of sol- 
vent type agents. An aqueous emulsion, 
it can be applied by padding and drying 
with moderate heat treatment. 

Although developed by Du Pont espe- 
cially for the Army, such peacetime appli- 
cations as the treatment of tobacco cloth 
are indicated when the material is avail- 
The new product 
is officially called Camouflage Sand No. 3 
Finish and Camouflage Olive No. 9 Finish. 


able for civilian uses. 


@ SYNTHETIC TEXTILE FIBERS 

\ reprint entitled “Progress in New Syn- 
thetic Textile Fibers” is available from 
the author, Herbert R. Mauersberger, tech- 
nical editor of Rayon Textile Monthly, 
303 5th Ave., New York City. The article 
represents a paper presented at the Papers 


PRODUCTS 


Session of the American Society ior Test- 
ing Materials on March 11th at the Park 
Central Hotel, New York City. The in- 
formation contained in this paper supple- 
ments that given in a paper presented in 
October, 1940. 
are: thermoplastic resins, Vinyon E, Ara- 


Among the items covered 


lac, Soylon, peanut protein fiber, and plastic 
coated textile yarns. A new classification 
of man-made fibers is also presented. 


@ HOSIERY CONSERVATION PROGRAM 

The War Production Board recently im- 
posed a broad conservation program on 
men’s, women’s and children’s hosiery with 
the triple objective of eliminating poorer 
quality stockings, effecting savings of cotton, 
rayon, and wool yarns, and facilitating 
maximum production of all types of hosiery 
through more efficient utilization of existing 
equipment. The order (L-274) is effective 
May 15. 

The order (1) lists specific manufacturing 
practices which must be followed in pro- 
duction of all types of hosiery to assure 
elimination of the poorest-wearing types; 
and (2) limits colors and patterns in which 
hosiery may be made. 

Officials of the Textile, Clothing and 
Leather Division said that the action—the 
first WPB has taken affecting rayon hosiery 
production—will insure the manufacture 
of better quality full-fashioned rayon hosiery 
for women. (Rayon hosiery constitutes 
practically all full-fashioned hosiery made 
today.) 

Specified constructions listed in an ap- 
pended schedule to the order permit all 
weights and degrees of sheerness that now 
A similar 
schedule lists constructions for seamless, 


exist in women’s rayon hosiery. 


circular-knit rayon and cotton stockings. 


The specifications laid down by the order 
closely parallel construction provisions list- 
ed in Maximum Price Regulation 339, 
issued March 8 by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. 

It was estimated that the order will re- 
sult in savings of approximately 14,800,000 
(fourteen million, eight hundred thousand) 
pounds annually of cotton, rayon and wool 
yarns. Most of the savings will be realized 
from conservation measures ordered for 
men’s and children’s socks. 

It is anticipated that slightly larger 
amounts of yarns than heretofore will be 
required in manufacture of women’s hosiery, 
but officials emphasized that this will result 
in long-run conservation since it is ex- 
pected that stockings made according to 
provisions of the order will generally be 
more durable and wear longer than those 
previously manufactured. 





Color restrictions are as follows: Wo- 
men's Hosiery—Each manufacturer is lim- 
ited to 7 kasic colors for each 6 months 
period, and no more than 5 of these 7 colors 
can be used in any one style of hosiery. In 
effect, this does not reflect any change in 
the present situation, since most women’s 
hosiery manufacturers have already volun- 
tarily limited their range of colors to this 
number or less. -Wen’s Hosiery— Colors 
are restricted to 7 basic colors, no more 
than 5 of which may be used in any given 
style. In addition, white and 3 “war service” 
colors (olive drab, khaki and a special 
color for officers’ wear) may be used. There 
are no limitations on the use of various 
colored yarns for decorative purposes, 
particularly for clocks on men’s socks. 
Misses’, Children’s and Infants’ Hositery— 
Colors are limited to 7 basic colors for each 
manufacturer in each 6 months period 
compared to a range of over 30 colors in 
the past. No more than 6 colors are per- 
mitted for any one style of standard type 
hose and no more than 4 for any one style 
of novelty hose. 

@ APPOINTED MANAGER 

Karl M. Currier has been appointed 
manager of the American Viscose Corp- 
oration’s War procurement Department, 
and William M. Harvey has been appointed 
assistant manager, it was announced re- 
cently. Mr. Currier previously was assistant 
manager of the company’s Sales Develop- 
ment Department at Marcus Hook, Pa., 
and Mr. Harvey has been a member of the 
staff of the War Procurement Department. 

The primary function of the War Pro- 
Department is to ensure full 
utilization of the company’s auxiliary fa- 


curement 


cilities and equipment for the prosecution 
of the war effort. This is accomplished 
by manufacturing military material with 
equipment that is not in use 100 per cent 
of the time on production of rayon. The 
department was organized shortly after 
our entry into the war, when it became 
apparent that all available machine shop 
facilities and other similar installations 
would be needed for the manufacture of 
arms and other equipment required by our 
rapidly expanding military forces. 

@ NEW NATIONAL STARCH PLANT 

Henry F. Schricker, governor of Indiana, 
on March 19 broke the seal of the first 
carload of corn to enter the conveyors of 
the newly reconstructed Indianapolis plant 
of National Starch Products Inc., thereby 
starting production on an additional 100,- 
000,000 Ibs. of corn starch annually. Opera- 
tions will be on a continuous 24 hour a day, 
seven days a week basis. 

This starch will be used for food pur- 
poses, for domestic and lend-lease consump- 
tion; for the manufacture of textiles, paper, 
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and other industrial commodities; and for 
the processing of the adhesives, dextrines, 
and other starch derivatives produced by 
National’s Adhesives Division for the pack- 
aging, wrapping, and sealing of army, navy, 
and lend-lease materials, as well as those 
for essential civilian subsistence. 

Governor Schricker was one of a number 
of prominent officials who attended the 
informal opening ceremonies. Others in- 
cluded Robert H. Tyndall, mayor of Indi- 
anapolis; C. D. Alexander, of the Indiana- 
polis chamber of commerce, who acted as 
master of ceremonies; high-ranking army 
and navy officers; and representatives of 
various federal agencies, manufacturing, 
educational, agricultural, and civic groups. 
Many executives and employees of National 
Starch Products Inc. were also present, 
headed by Frank K. Greenwall, president, 
Arthur D. Fuller, executive vice-president, 
and Chester A. Gage, vice-president in 


charge of sales. 


@ NEW OFFICE, PAUL A. DUNKEL & CO. 

Paul A. Dunkel & Co., Inc., have an- 
nounced the removal of their office to 1 
Wall Street, New York City. The ’phone 
numbers are HAnover 2-3750 and 3751. 


@ APPOINTED ASST. MGR., STEIN, 
HALL BRANCH 

W. M. Kline, Jr. was recently appointed 
Assistant Manager of the Charlotte South- 
ern Branch of Stein, Hall & Co., Inc, 
manufacturers and distributors of textile 
starches, gums and dextrines. 

Mr. Kline has been associated with Stein- 
Hall for fourteen years, ever since his 
graduation from Clemson College, Clemson, 
S. C., where he specialized in textile chem- 
istry. After a year in the Stein-Hall textile 
laboratory in Charlotte, he became a travel- 
ing representative for the Company’s textile 
sizing, finishing and printing materials. He 
is known throughout the Southern textile 
industry, especially in the South Carolina 
territory, which he covered until his ap- 
pointment as assistant to Ira L. Griffin, 
manager of the Charlotte branch. 

Mr. Kline is moving to Charlotte, where 
his new duties as assistant manager will 
include coverage of the North Carolina 
and Virginia territory formerly covered 
by Thomas C. Davis, who died recently. 
Mr. Kline is a member of the Southern 
Textile Association and the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and Color- 
ists and has served on various committees 
of both organizations. 


@ NEW GLYCOL-ETHER 

Ethylbutyl “Cellosolve,” a new glycol- 
ether recently developed by Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals Corporation, is a color- 
less liquid that resembles butyl “Cello- 
solve” in many of its properties, but two ad- 
ditional carbon atoms give it greater hydro- 


carbon solubility and increase its boiling 
point to 186°C. Unlike butyl “Cellosolye” 
ethylbutyl “Cellosolve” is almost insoluble 
in water (0.45 per cent at 20°C.); the 
solubility of water in the solvent is 82 
per cent at 20°C. 

It is stated that, when used in synthetic 
resin lacquers, this new compound should 
help to produce higher gloss, a reduction 
of orange peel, and greater toughness of 
film. Ethylbutyl “Cellosolve” may also be 
used in hydraulic fluids, as a mutual sol- 
vent, and as a plasticizer intermediate, 

Further information concerning _ this 
chemical is available from Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals Corporation, 30 East 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


@ cCALCO BULLETINS 

The package dyeing of Olive Drab No, 
9 for use in knitted underwear fabric js 
covered in Calco Technical Bulletin No. 
685. 

Formulas for both Groups A and B dyes 
are included, and a swatch of knitted fabric 
has been included for shade. 

Bulletin No. 681, “Piece Dyeing of Fab- 
rics for Work Clothing” covers the dyeing 
and finishing with sulfur and vat colors of 
twills, drills, jeans, and gabardines in ten 
different shades. The formula for each 
shade is given along with a swatch of that 
particular color which was produced under 
mill conditions. 

While the bulletin has been written 
primarily for the use of dyers and finishers 
specializing on Government procurements, 
the wide range of shades demonstrated 
therein will prove interesting for civilian 
work as well. 

3ulletin No. 682 covers the Dyeing and 
Finishing of Mosquito Netting for use in 
Army camouflage work. 

This bulletin is a comprehensive treatise 
on procedures for handling of Bobbinet, 
Nottingham nettings, under 
Specification PQD 
Philadelphia Neg. 


Tricot and 
Quartermaster Corps 
No. 82-No. 669-43, 
190-43. 

In addition to methods and formulae for 
dyeing, it covers at some length the ap- 
plication of Aerotex finishing resins based 
on mills runs. 

Copies of these bulletins may be obtained 
by writing to the Advertising Department, 
Calco Chemical Division, American Cyana- 
mid Company, Bound Brook, New Jersey. 


@ COMMISSIONED A LIEUTENANT 

Thomas R. O’Malley, in charge of pat- 
ents for the American Viscose Corporation, 
has been commissioned as a Lieutenant 
(j.g.) in the United States Naval Reserve 
and has reported for duty at Jacksonville, 
Fla., where he is attending the Indoctrina- 
tion School of the Naval Air Intelligence 
Bureau. 
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A MICROSCOPICAL STUDY 
OF DYED WOOL 


G. L. ROYER and CHARLES MARESH 
Research Department, Calco Chemical Division, 
American Cyanamid Company 


N our early microscopical studies of the dyeing of 

wool, it was noticed that concentrations of color ap- 

peared as “specks” in many of the cross-sections. Fig. 
10b in a previously published paper by Royer and Millson’* 
shows these “specks” but at that time their presence was 
not discussed. The presence of solid dye has been observed 
py others. Speakman and Smith* have noticed a “pitted 
appearance suggesting that the dye had accumulated” in 
the mohair fiber when dyed with Solway Blue SEN. 
Astbury and Dawson® have reported that there is X-ray 
evidence of crystalline dye in wool fibers. In this paper 
these “specks” will be more completely described and their 
presence relative to dyeing will be discussed. 
The work of McMurtrie* published in 1886 gives an 
excellent microscopical study of wool structure. W. von 
Bergen’ also has emphasized many points relative to fiber 
structure. Hock, Ramsay and Harris’ recently published 
an article on the microscopical structure of wool in which 
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they confirm the work of McMurtrie in regard to the cell 
structural composition of the wool fiber. Figures la and 
bare two drawings taken from McMurtrie’s work which 
show this cellular nature. From this work it appears that 
the “gel-like” wool fiber is composed of elongated cells 
tightly packed together. Cross-sectional and longitudinal 
examinations of undyed or lightly dyed wool, figures 2 


and 4, give no marked indication of this structure at the 
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interstices of these cells. However, disintegration with 
strong sulfuric acid to the point of disruption of the fiber, 
figure 5, produces longitudinal break down, supporting the 
belief that there is structure at the interstices of these 
cells. During dyeing, swelling takes place and in all proba- 
bility these cells are somewhat forced apart to make “voids” 
at these interstices. In our opinion it is the deposition of 
solid dyestuff in these openings that causes the “specks.” 

These “specks” are often found in dyeings of chromed 
colors, for example, Calcochrome Blue Black Conce., C. I. 
202, dyed top chrome, see figure 7; and in many of the 
fast-to-washing dyeings such as those made with Sulfon 
Cyanine dyes, for example, Calcocid Navy Blue 3R, C.1. 
289, see figure 8. The “specks” in the latter being the 
largest we have observed. They are also found when 
high concentration dyeings of 30 per cent Calcocid Orange 
Y, C.l. 151, are made, see figure 3, but low concentration 


dveings of 2 per cent of this same color, see figure 2, do 
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FIG. 6 


not show the “specks.” It is possible that the presence 
and the size of these “specks” may be related to the solu- 
bility of the dye. 

A dyeing of a chromed color (Calcochrome Fast Red 
ECB, C.I. 652) is shown in cross-section at high magni- 
This is the same fiber shown in 
figure 4 in longitudinal view. In the longitudinal view, 
there is little indication of the color “specks.” However, 
when sulfuric acid is allowed to diffuse 
into this fiber, the fiber begins to swell and disintegrate. 
The chromed color being soluble in the acid begins to bleed 
or flow along the interstices and this is shown in figure 5. 
Observations made with a polarizing microscope show no 
anisotropic material and from this it is concluded that 
the concentrated color of the “specks” is not present as 
large single crystals but as fine precipitated dyestuff. Ob- 
servations with sections mounted in liquids of refractive 
indices approaching those of wool indicate that these 
“specks” may be “voids”; the color being deposited only 
on the walls of these “voids” which are formed at the 
interstices of the cells. 

A conception of the mechanism of the formation of these 
“specks” or concentrations of color can be briefly described 
as follows: 

The dyestuff solution diffuses through the wool fiber 
and as this happens the wool fiber swells and the cells of 
the wool partially separate. The greater the swelling, 
the greater the stress applied between the cells; thus 


fication in figure 6. 


concentrated 
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causing larger “voids” to occur. The dyestuff solution 
then fills up these “‘voids” and becomes quite concentrated 
because of the surface tension forces in capillaries’. Acids 
and salts added during the dyeing also diffuse into the 
“voids” and may cause precipitation of the color within 
The fibers on 
being removed from the dye bath contain these dye solutions 
trapped in the “voids.” The fiber is then dried during 
which time the water in the “voids” diffuses out leaving 
the solid dye on the walls of the “voids.” In the case of 
chromed and other insoluble dyestuffs, the dye is converted 
into an insoluble form, and solution of the dye on subse- 
quent wetting would be difficult due to the insolubility of 
the product. These “specks” in the fiber obviously appear 
larger if more dye is deposited within them and also appear 
larger if the “voids” are larger in size. Since the dimen- 
sions of these “voids” in the fiber are so close to the limita- 
tions of vision of the optical microscope, it is difficult to 
look further into the exact nature of the deposit and the size 
of the “voids.” It may be possible that further work with the 
electron microscope will reveal much, relative to this type 
of deposition of color within wool fibers. 

The theoretical significance of these observations relative 
to dyeing is not the chief intent of this paper. It is believed, 
however, that the phenomenon presented plays an im- 
portant part especially in certain types of dyeing. It may 
be an explanation of the excess dye taken up, above the 
theoretical expectation as shown by Steinhardt, Fugitt 


the “voids” during the dyeing operation. 
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and Harris’. It may also partially explain the dyeing of 
some of the fast-to-washing types of colors. The dyeing of 
indigo and other vat dyes on wool indicates that vats too 
form concentrated color areas of insoluble dye in the 
“voids.” While these “specks” may not account for a 
large percentage of the color in the fiber, it appears that 
they are of importance in dyeing and the fastness of the 
dyeings obtained. There is some suggestion from work in 
progress that the size and frequency of these “voids” may be 
an indication of the lowering in tensile strength when wool 
is treated or dyed by certain methods. 

The authors wish to express their appreciation of help 
and suggestions received from Mrs. A. M. Harding and 
Mr. H. E. Millson, and also to Dr. R. H. Kienle under 
whose supervision this work was carried out. 
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® TECHNICAL NOTES @¢ 
From Foreign Sourees 


The Scope of Rayolanda X as a Supplementary Fiber 

H. A. Thomas—J. Soc. Dyers & Col., 58-197, Oct., 
1942.—The new fiber, Rayolanda X, is not claimed to be a 
substitute for wool or for any other fiber. On the other 
hand, mixtures of Rayolanda X with wool or with Fibro 
possess novel textile properties which render these blends 
of much commercial value. A supplementary fiber giving 
novel effects when mixed with a natural fiber will assist 
the sales of the natural fiber, but new synthetic fibers to 
be of value must possess distinctive properties not possessed 
by the natural fibers. Rayolanda X is of value because it 
possessses dyeing properties and a “handle” different from 
those of any other fiber. 

Rayolanda X is a basified viscose Fibro. Hundreds of 
patents cover basification processes, but only a few fibers 
of this type have been marketed, and of these only two have 
withstood the test of commercial usage. The two successful 
fibers are Rayolanda X of Courtaulds Ltd. and Vistralan 
of the I. G. Farbenindustrie. The latter is produced by 
incorporating a basic compound (thought to be an ethyl- 
enemine polymer) in the viscose spinning dope, whereas 
chemical modification of the viscose Fibro is effected by 
the Kayolanda X process. Examination under the micro- 
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scope of Vistralan dyed with acid dyes shows cologeg 
resin particles dispersed in an undyed viscose rayon matrix, 
whereas the Rayolanda X fiber substance is dyed. 

The advantages which Rayolanda X confers when mixe 
with Fibro wool and wool-Fibro mixtures may be briefly 
stated as follows: Mixtures of Rayolanda X and Fibro are 
warmer in handle, more “whiskery” and fuller in appearang 
than the corresponding 100 per cent Fibro yarn or fabric 

Rayolanda X has affinity both for wool and cotton dyes, 
Dyed with direct dyes its washing fastness and wet fast. 
ness generally are superior to Fibro. A further advantage 
is in its lower water inhibition with a corresponding jp. 
creased rate of drying. Mixed with wool, the denier regular. 
ity of Rayolanda X is of value in spinning the blend, anda 
yarn of higher wet and dry tensile strength is produced 
than an all-wool yarn of the same count and twist. The 
blend is also said to respond even better than 100 per cent 
wool to the various anti-shrink processes. A satisfactory 
non-felting yarn or fabric is produced by its incorporation 
with an anti-shrink treated wool top, and in dyeing Rayo- 
landa X-wool blends it is possible to secure contrasting 
two color, color and white or tone-in-tone effects through 
the use of simple one-bath dyeing processes. 

Most of the advantages indicated for such two-fiber 
blends also apply to ternary mixtures of fibers containing 
Rayolanda X. The possibilities of mixed color effects here 
should be stressed. Heather mixtures can be produced 
by a one-bath dyeing process, owing to the affinity of 
Rayolanda X for both wool and cotton dyes. 

The technique of dyeing Rayolanda X blends is discussed 
in some detail. It has been found that in combination with 
Fibro, when employing all classes of cotton dyes, the higher 
the dyeing temperature and the lower the salt concentration, 
the heavier the shade on the Rayolanda X relative to that 
on the Fibro. Tone-in-tone effects, with a heavier shade 
on either fiber, or solid shades, can therefore be produced 
by means of temperature control or salt control. Direct 
dyes are superior in washing fastness on Rayolanda X 
compared with Fibro or cotton. Solid shades may be dyed 
on Rayolanda X-wool blends without exceeding the tem- 
perature of 80° C. if level dyeing acid dyes are employed. 


®CLASSIFIED® 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for “Position Wanted” advertisements in this colums 
i- 2 cents a word—with a minimum of 50 cents per insertion 
For all other types of advertisements—i.e., help wanted, machinery 
or supplies for sale—the rate is $6.25 per column inch or less 
per insertion. 


FOR SALE—1—60 gal. Wearever Aluminum Jacketed 
Kettle, bottom outlet with valve, stand and covers. Write 
Box No. 436, American Dyestuff Reporter, 440 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Big Wartime 


Swing to 


Metachrome Dyes 


SPEED PRODUCTION... 
SAVE FUEL ano LABOR COSTS 


prs government work? Then your 


best bet is to dye the metachrome 
way — with the new Sandoz Metomega 
Chrome Colors! They can be applied on 
raw stock, worsted tops, yarns and pieces 
more easily and quickly than old-style 
colors. This is especially true in dyeing 
yarn intended for O.D. sweaters, gloves, 
wristlets, etc. In level dyeing, too, you'll 
get excellent results with Metomega 


Chrome Colors. 


They cut boiling time to a minimum... 


Sandoz 
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BOSTON, MASS. °* 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. * PROVIDENCE,R.|. + 


show definite fuel savings right from the 
start. That means faster production .. . 
greater labor efficiency . . . lower all- 


round production costs! 


Sandoz offers you a complete range of 
Metomega Chrome Colors — unsurpassed 
in the light fastness they impart to woolen 
and worsted O.D. shades. And here’s 
something else to remember !—actual mill 
operations show that metachrome dyeing 
is the most efficient method for applying 
chrome colors. Write today for full in- 
formation on the new Metomega Chrome 
Colors — or ask for a free demonstration 


in your mill. 


CHEMICAL WORKS, INC. 


61-63 Van Dam Street, New York, N. Y. 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. + PATERSON, N. J. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 





ALIZACHROME 
BLUE BLACK B 


FOR 


WOOLEN AND WORSTED 
OD FABRICS 


ZINSSER & COMPANY, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1897 
Manufacturing Chemists 
HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON NEW YORK 





BIXACID FAST RED GL 


WOOL 


This level dyeing wool color is faster to light than 
any other Acid Red. Its good money value renders 
it of special interest for the production of fast to light 
Reds, or in combination with Alizarine Blues and Fast 
Light Yellows for the production of mode shades. 





Send for product sample and price 


BICK & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
Reading, Pa. Charlotte, N. C. 
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HITLER 


WANTS YOUR SCRAP 


TO REMAIN IDLE! 


Hitler wants you to believe 
that scrap metal is no longer 
needed. He wants you to say 
—“I can’t spare the time or 
men to clear this junk out.” 
He wants to win the war! 


And you're helping him 
to win it if you fail to round 


up your scrap and get it into 
the fight. You’re dooming 
some brave American fight- 
ing men to die defenseless 
because a lack of scrap iron 


WHAT IS 
DORMANT SCRAP? 


Obsolete machinery, tools, equipment, dies, 
jigs, fixtures, etc., which are incapable of 
current or immediate future use in the war 
production effort because they are broken, 
worn out, irreparable, dismantled or in need 
of unavailable parts necessary to practical 
re-employment. 


FOLLOW THIS RULE 


If it hasn't been used for three months, and 
if someone can't prove that it's going to be 
used in the next three — sell it* — or scrap itl 


*Scrap and used equipment dealers pay well 
for usable machinery and materials. 


every idle piece of metal on 
the grounds. Form a Sal- 
vage Committee and select 
a high executive as Salvage 
Manager. Choose a man 
who has authority. 


If some of the material 
you find is still usable, sell 
it as such to your scrap 
dealer, or a used machinery 
dealer; it will bring higher 
prices than the scrap. Write 
to this magazine for help 


and steel deprived them of the weapons they need. 


with this problem, if necessary. Find a scrap 


dealer by looking in the classified telephone book 
— they are glad to get the kind of scrap you have 
to offer. 


Don’t rest on what you’ve done in the past. The 
experience of your fellow businessmen proves that 
you're never cleaned up in the first drive. There 
are thousands and thousands of tons of valuable 
scrap lying around in plants and shops of men 
who think they have already done the job. 


Above all... act now! The steel mills must have 
heavy scrap to mix with the light, household scrap 
collected last Fall. That is where the big shortage 
now lies. Do your part to keep our fighting men 
fighting .. . and winning! 


Start now to carry on an organized scrap collec- 
tion program. Apply the ruling given in the box to 


BUSINESS PRESS INDUSTRIAL SCRAP COMMITTEE 


ROOM 3303, EMPIRE STATE BLDG., N. Y. C. 





if you have done a successful salvage 
job at your plant, send details and pic- 
tures to this magazine. 


SEND FOR PRIMER OF INDUSTRIAL SCRAP TO 
WELP YOU TACKLE THE SALVAGE PROBLEM © 


BUSINESS PRESS INDUSTRIAL SCRAP COMMITTEE 
ROOM 3303, EMPIRE STATE BLDG., N.Y. C. 


Please send a “Primer of Industrial Scrap” te 





Your nam 
ommmnppernny ini 
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THE STANDARD DE-SIZING AGENT 


for cottons, rayons and mixed goods 


For your de-sizing problems — 
our technical men are at your 


service Write or ‘phone. 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 


180 MADISON. AVENUE, NEW YORK 


IN CLEANING 
STAINLESS STEEL EQUIPMENT AVOID 
MATERIALS THAT CAUSE CORROSION 


Do not use ordinary steel wool or steel All orders subject to Gov- 
brushes on stainless steel equipment. ernment Priority Regula- 
Steel particles rubbed off the steel wool 
or brushes may become imbedded in 
the stainless steel. The particles will 
rust and discolor the stainless steel 
surface and can be the focal point of 
serious corrosion. 

You can avoid the contamina- 
tion of dye solutions by using only 
stainless steel wool or brushes for 
cleaning. Watching details like 
this will help you keep your 
equipment in good working 
condition for your wartime 
assignment. When mainte- 
mance problems arise let us 
know about them. Perhaps 
one of our engineers can 
give you a “helpful main- 
tenance’ suggestion. 


e of St 
* Specialists in Manufactur 


“BLICKMAN, nc. 


AVE., WEEHA 


FADE-OMETER 


for accelerated color fading® : 


¢ Originated and made 
solely by Atlas. Used 
all over the world and 
accepted as the stand. 
ard color testing ma- 
chine by the textile jp. 
dustry for over a quar. 
ter of a century, 


Specimens are rotated 
around the Atlas En. 
closed Violet Carbon 
Arc—the closest ap. 
proach to natural sun- 
light. Temperature 
automatically con. 
trolled. No loss of light 
intensity of arc during 
life of machine. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO., 361 W. Superior Street, Chicago, Ii 


ATLAS-OMETERS 


WEATHER-OMETER LAUNDER-OMETER FADE-OMETER 


Perma-Par 


PRODUCTS 
FOR SPECIAL GOVERNMENT FABRICS 


PERMA TERGE 


A highly efficient scouring compound for use on all types of spun 
rayon, rayon sheers, rayon crepes, pigment and bright yarn crepes 
and taffetas. Scouring with Perma Terge also softens and swells 
the fibre. This compound is especially recommended for jig work. 
Now in use for special Government fabrics. 


PERMA PAR R 


An improved permanent Cat-ion Active Finish—Iimparts to all 
types of fabrics a heavy, smooth softness and mellow hand. Ex- 
tensively used in Government work. 


PERMA PAR K 


A supericr two-purpose “‘boil-off’’ compound and softener. Tends to 
swell and soften fibres besides ‘“‘boiling-off.’’ Used also as an 
addition to the dyebath for better penetration and dispersion giving 
increased dye solubility and color value. 


PERMA PAR SOL 


A compound having a strong wetting, penetrating, dispersing, 
emulsifying and cleaning properties. A valuable assistant for low 
temperature and pad dyeing and an excellent cleansing agent for 
goods that ccntain graphite, loom grease, mineral and vegetable 


lubricating oils. 
VAPOLINE 


A wool carding oil for oiling loose wool or shoddy. Makes perfect 
and stable emulsions in water. 


REFINED PRODUCTS CORP. 


Plant, Laboratories and Warehouses at Lyndhurst, N. J. 
New England Representatives: 
E. L. LEGG, P. O. Box 597, Providence, R. I. 
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dependability of Onyx Products. 


From the original research 
work, on through development 


and in every succeeding stage 


Depenpasie PRODUCTS FOR 
omeren THE TEXTILE TRADE 


ESOTOO* — ‘‘The Ideal Antichlor”’ 


of production, scientific control 
guards every step in the mak- 
ing of Onyx Products. 


“Esotoo’’ — Virginia’s Trade Name for Liquid 
Sulfur Dioxide—has become the textile industry’s 
No. 1 antichlor. Its adaptability has been vastly 
increased by the introduction of Virginia’s semi- 
self-controlled method of regulating SO2 concentra- 
tions in the sour box. Saves washing time;cuts water 


The Xynomines, Phi-@-Sol, 
Eternalure, Onyxsans, Repel-O- 
Tex and Silk-O-Fast are a few 
of the better known Onyx 


consumption and chemical costs to a new low. 


HYDROSULFITE SOLUTIONS 

The preparation of hydrosulfite solutions (zinc 
or sodium) is a simple and practical procedure 
using formulae and equipment supplied by ‘‘Vir- 
ginia’”. The money-saving advantages of these 
low-cost solutions for stripping, decolorizing and 
indigo reduction will be especially interesting to 
the large scale operator. 


NEW! : * _— 

VIRGINIA SODIUM HYDROSULFITE POWDER oi saponin tinny Sheena 
Virginia Sodium Hydrosulfite is a white, free- 
flowing, uniformly crystalline powder, combining 
extraordinary stability with a high reduction fac- 
tor. Excellent stability prevents loss of efficiency 
during shipment and storage: high solution effi- 
ciency assures effective reduction of vat colors — 
dependable decolorizing and stripping results. 


Products that have and can 
always pass the searchlights of 


the American textile industry. 


Your inquiries are solicited. 


and War Stomps—Every Day. 


os Back of every Virginia product and 
process, is Virginia's staff of experienced 
V technical men — men with ‘“‘know- 
‘ how” skill available for consultation 
spersing, 
for low 
|_@ee— | 


gent for 
egetable 


7 
. _ . , 
concerning your decolorizing, antichlor x 


or dye reduction problems. What is your 


*“ESOTOO” is Virginia’s Trade name for Liquid Sulfur Dioxide. 
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perfect 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J 


VIRGINIA SMELTING CO. 


WEST NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


ORP. 


N. J. 


New England Office 
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CHEMICALS BY 


FLAMEPROOFING AGENTS 
WATERPROOFING AGENTS 
AND OTHER SPECIALTIES FOR 
THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


AY 


sk 
Write for our Catalogue 
“Chemicals by Glyco” 


GLYCO PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 


For Dye-House Color 


Blending .., 


Such important operations as ¢ 
pert color control, formulae com. 
pounding and batch mixing jg 
Dye-houses is best met with frap 
tion-ounce pre-determined weigh 
ing. EXACT WEIGHT Scales have 
been the leaders in this field fo 
more than twenty-five years 
. . serve 53 major industries 
of which dye 
houses are one, 
Specialized 
models have 
been developed 
expressly for 
your industry, 
New 1943 liters. 
ture for your 
field has just 
been completed 
Write for it 
EXACT WEIGHT Scale Model 80 »H 
Dye se Special) . . . Furnish n white 
pore enamel, metal parts cor- 
un treated to withstand chemical reactio: 
2 ver and underweight— 


235 King Street, Brooklyn, New York Capacity to 12 ie. 
‘ THE EXACT WEIGHT SCALE CO. 
13 W. Fifth Ave. Columbus, Ohio 


FOR YOUR PROTECTION 
REMEMBER THIS NAME... 


PRODUCTS 


Every textile chemical preparation that bears this signature 
is of the highest purity and uniformity in quality and 
strength, laboratory controlled and mill tested. 


OF IMPORTANCE NOW 


HYDROXY* WATER-SHIELD “D” 
HYDROXY WATER-SHIELD and 
MILDEWPROOF NO. 1 
HYDROXY MILDEWPROOF NO. 2 


for burlap and osnaburg for sand bags. 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


Kali Manufacturing Company 
Manufacturing Chemists 
1410 North Front St., 


QUICKLY AVAILABLE 


Ansul Technical Service is ready to assist 
you in your bleach antichlor problems. 
Write today for full information to 


Ansul Chemical Company 


Manufacturers of Liquid Sulphur Dioxide 
for 27 years. 


Marinette, Wis. 
EASTERN OFFICE e PAOLI, PA 
BEST QUALITY 
BEST SERVICE LOWEST COST 


FOOTE a 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Phoenix Colors — 
available for 
SERVICE FABRICS 


PHOENIX CHROME 
YELLOW SW CONC. 


® 
PHOENIX CHROME 
YELLOW 2GF 
° 
PHOENIX CHROME 
YELLOW GA 
* 
PHOENIX CHROME 
RED Y EX. CONC. 
« 
PHOENIX CHROME 
BLUE BLACK G 
e 
PHOENIX CHROME 
BORDEAUX B 
* 


PHOENIX CHROME 
BROWN E.B.N. 


hoentx 


COLOR & CHEMIGAL GO - INC - 


24 VAN HOUTEN STREET + PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 


April 12, 1943 


ST oP casualties 


on the “'firing’’ line 


HERE’S an important job being done right now in 

“flameproofing” protective garments and other 
articles worn by war workers. It’s a safety measure 
used by the armed forces and adopted by many manu- 
facturing plants. 

Du Pont Fire Retardants provide the weapon to 
overcome many fire hazards. Du Pont Fire Retardant 
“CM” provides full protection against spread of flame 
and afterglow. Has no stiffening effect. Will not 
effloresce. 

Fire Retardant ““T” offers complete “flameproofing”’ 
—where slight stiffening and efflorescence are not 
objectionable. Other Du Pont Fire Retardants include 
Ammonium Sulfamate and Fire Retardant “3WG”, 
both recommended for special applications. All are 
easy to use and flameproof all fabrics (except acetate- 
type rayon). They do not change the color of most 
dyestuffs, and have only a minimum effect on textile 
strength. 

Write for information on “flameproofing” your 
fabrics or finished articles. Working samples are 
available. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Grasselli Chemicals Department, Wilmington, Del. 


* S06 as. par. ore 


FIRE RETARDANTS 
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Manufacturers and Distributors of 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals 
Soaps and Oils 


Our specialties covered by trade marks 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


NAPHTACYL ALPHACYL 
l 45 ba-¥-b Is re | TRITANIUM ARROCHROME 


| roy ate me rey atoms is baat-¥. 


PERMACYL SUPRACLEAN 


The year 1798 saw the birth of our business 


io Meck Mock City. Villialy 6 contr Galle L. L. BRIDEN & COMPANY 


half of steady service to the textile industry. a 
’ 


All through these years, Logwood has dom- Telephone Clinten 105 
inated as the preferred product for dyeing fast 
blacks, due to its economy, easy handling, 4. 4 fa, fa, fi, fi, fi, fi, i, Mn Ms 
wonder lustre imparted, speedy and thor- iia aca ii i 
cugh penetration, weight increase effected, etc. 
For wool, Logwood, has particularly outstand- 
ing advantages, but it is equally suitable for 


any textile fabric, including the newcomer 


Nylon. 


Send for our booklet: 
Advantages of Dyeing Wool with Logu0od”’ 


wail wil 
< Mletmlcoah : CWOU%E { 


COMPANY 


22 EAST 40th STREET NEW YORK “Qa Whale ofa Finish 
BOSTON * PHILADELPHIA @ CHICAGO & A Q UAT é T E A 


CANADA COLORS & CHEMICALS, LTD.. TORONTO 
PRESCOTT & CO., Reg’d, MONTREAL A one bath water repellent finish for hosiery. 


ANILINE DIVISION cotton duck, rayons, satins, etc., which meet 
mew base teenies eo co exacting Government specifications as well 
me. Hee 8 s s%s 
as all civilian standards. 


LOGWOOD ALCO OIL & CHEMIC tL CORP. 


Executive Office 
Trenton Ave. and William Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
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CAN HELP YOU MEET GOVERNMENT 
SPECIFICATIONS *« +* * 


WHETHER the requisition calls for cotton, 
wool, rayon, silk or mixtures, there’s a Laurel 
Oil or Finish to help meet specifications and 
speed delivery.If there’s a special purpose com- 
pound needed, we shall be glad to suggest for- 
mulae. Laurel technicians and research depart- 
ment have for over 30 years sought and found 
solutions to many textile processing prob- 
lems. This experience is yours for the asking. 


Throw your scrap into the fight! 


SOAPS OILS FINISHES 


QUE 


WM. H. BERTOLET’S SONS ESTABLISHED 1909 
TIOGA, THOMPSON & ALMOND STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA 
HOUSES: PATERSON, N. J., CHATTANOOGA, TENN., CHARLOTTE, N. C 


SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


BUSY CHEMICALS 


ALUMINUM CHLORIDE 


Anhydrous 
Aluminum Chloride, Anhydrous, continues to serve the dye industry 
in its role of catalyst, although the war has increased the requirements 
for several other essential uses. The production of high octane gasoline, 
synthetic rubber and pharmaceuticals are examples of the new demands. 
At Hooker. war needs have first call but we still value our dye- 
producing customers and will do 
all we can for them in com- HOOKER SPECIFICATIONS: 
pliance with government regu- Al Cl, 
: TH ec > 2 , 9 
lations. Effective February 20, Description: Grayish white solid 
1943, the use of Aluminum Size: Coarse: Caught on No4 screen, 
“hlorid eer * largest lump l-in max. 
Chloride, / nhyGrous, al con- Fine: Practically all passes No20 
trolled by General Preference screen. 
=) Purity: 

Order M 287 of the WPB. ~e uminum Chloride... 99% minimum 
HOOKER produces many other Iron ....0.5% maximum 

: ae He at of Sk ilutio m.550 s.c/gram, minimum 
chemicals for the dye industry. Shipped in 55-gai, drums containing 500 
See Chemical Engineering Cata- aining 50 Ibs. 
log or write for newest list DS. 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY, 


Niagara pate. . Y., Tacoma, Wash., \ 
New York, = Veo Wilmington, Calif 


Hooker Cnemicacs =) 


Ibs. and 5-gal. pails cont 


NYANZA 


OLOR & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


21 > WATER STREET 


April 12, 1943 
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AMERICAN PLANTS 
ARE FINISHING 
FABRICS 
FIT 
10 
FIGHT 


JN the steaming jungles of the Pacific, the 
biting cold of Alaska, on the parched deserts 
of Africa... America’s fighting men are on the 
job. And America’s fabrics are on active duty 
with them! To meet the enormously varied 
demands of our armed forces, the country’s 
bleacheries and finishing plants are bleaching, 
mercerizing, dyeing, finishing and proofing 
millions of yards of fabrics. 


In this vital work Burkart-Schier is playing an 
active part. For Burkart-Schier chemists and 
textile chemicals are working right along with 
America’s textile plants, helping to process all 
sorts of military fabrics, giving fabrics needed 
characteristics, making fabrics fit to fight! 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industry 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


PENETRANTS @ DETERGENTS e SOFTENERS @ REPELLENTS e FINISHES 
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*Proved by Research 


Rayon Tire Cords Stand 
Up in Shock Landings 


Huge air transports loaded with 
men and supplies must have tires 
that can “take it.” 

Tire cords made from high-tenacity 
rayon yarn are used on cargo planes 
and bombers to take the shock of 
high-speed landings and take-offs. 
Rayon cords provide the strength 
and resiliency needed for tires on 
jeeps, trucks and motorized artillery. 
Tires run cooler, give longer mile- 
age and require less of our limited 
supply of rubber. 


The Butterworth Organization has 
developed and is now building 
high-tenacity rayon spinning ma- 
chinery. We will continue to give 
our best efforts to increasing rayon 
production for war use. 


Butterworth Machines play their 
part in the battle of production at 
every step in the Wet End of 
Textile Finishing—bleaching, boil- 
ing-out, drying, calendering, dyeing. 


The cooperation of Butterworth 
Engineers is freely offered to every 
mill seeking to achieve increased 
productive efficiency ...or to repait 
or replace worn-out or obsolete 
equipment. 


All of our facilities not required for 
Ordnance production are available 
to help you solve your problems. 
Let our experience serve you now. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Phila., Pa. Serving the Textile Industry since 1820 
Offices in Providence, R. I. and Charlotte, N.C. 
In Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. 


“f Butterworth 


PRODUCING GUN MOUNTS FOR THE UNITED STATES ARMY 
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U.S. Army Signal Corps Photo 


HEREVER they go — into the steaming jungles 

of New Guinea or the frozen wastes of the 
Aleutians — the U. S. Army is the best-dressed fight- 
ing force in the world. That’s a glowing tribute to 
the speed and efficiency with which the Quartermaster 
Corps has equipped millions of American soldiers. It 
\s also dramatic proof of the record achievements of 
a war-minded textile industry. 


Imagine the millions of yards of finished fabrics re- 
quired to equip and clothe an army of 5,000,000 
men... not counting the civilian population back 
home! Here are a few figures that tell the exciting 


MANUFACTURERS OF SULPHONATED OILS INCLUDING VELV-0-RAY*, CASTROLITE*, AND HYDROSULPHITES INCLUDING PAROLITE*, VATROLITE*, DISCOLITE 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


story of wartime expansion in the textile industry: Inj 
the twelve months, ending September, 1942, th 
industry consumed 50,000,000 pounds of rayon @ 
month . . . over 4,309,079,500 pounds of cotton ..j 
373,334,000 pounds of wool (exclusive of huge quan 
tities of re-worked and re-used wool). A great paft 
of this eight-to-twelve months consumption of tex 
tiles went into the manufacture of uniforms, under 
clothing, tents, sheeting, blankets, tarpaulins and a) 
host of other goods urgently required by the Army 
Navy and Marine Corps. 


Here at Royce Chemical Company our job is to prom 
duce many of the processing agents needed to finish 
these strategic goods. Chief among these vital textile 
chemicals are Royce finishing oils . . . hydrosulphites 

. and desizing agents. In this all-important job off 
keeping our growing army better clothed than the) 
fighting men of other nations, we are proud of the; 
opportunity of joining hands with the textile indust 
in a great All-American effort. 


HEMICA 


VATROLITE—in the dyeing of vat colors for uniforms and equipment 
PAROLITE — for stripping synthetics and woolens prior to redyeiage 
DISCOLITE — in vat color discharge printing of camouflage materials 
FABRITEX— as a thickener in the printing of nylon for parachute dot 


NEOZYME — in desizing cotton ducks and other fabrics used to mi 
tents, tarpaulins, hammocks, etc. 


VELVORAY—as finishing oils in processing many types of cloth desiga 
nated for military use. 4 


* 
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